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PAMELA BROWN 
Maddy Again 
Pamela Brown has at last done what 
thousands of her fans have urged her to do 
—written another Blue Door book. This 


features Maddy, the irrepressible young- 
ster of the Blue Door Theatre Group. 


Illustrated by Drake Brookshaw gs 6d 


GARRY HOGG 
The Crystal Skull 


A new Nat, Penand Jonty story and Garry 
Hogg’s finest book yet—set in a Dartmoor 
background and revolving round a crystal 
skull from Central America. 


Illustrated by Maz gs 6d 
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MARY FITT 


The Turnip Watch 


The author’s talent is here once again ably 
displayed in this story of a turnip watch, 
left by Great-uncle Francis to Ted and 
Patty, and sought by the sinister character 
called Sid. 


Illustrated by Robert Hodgson 8s 6d 


LORNA HILL 
The Little Dancer 


Another ballet story about Annette 
Dancy; this one tells how she is torn 
between an offer to go to Hollywood to 
make a film and her desire to continue 
her dancing career asa ‘little dancer’. 


Illustrated by Esmé Verity 8s 6d 


THE POCOMOTO SERIES 


REX DIXON 
Pocomoto and the 
Robbers’ Trail 


Another exciting Western for boys about 
Pocomoto, the boy cowboy, 

which tells how Poco becomes 

involved in a smash-and-grab 

raid in Yakima City. How he 

manages to track down the real 

robbers and exonerate himself 

makes a thrilling story. 


Illustrated by Jack Harman 6s 


36 Park Street 
London Wr 


REX DIXON 


Pocomoto and the 
Snow Wolf 


Pocomoto and Johnny Ox, a famous 
Indian trapper, are dogged by bad 
luck. Johnny believes this to be 
the work of Mawoha, the Evil 
One, whose spirit is in the 
leader of a savage wolf pack. 
But Poco makes a friend of the 
wolf, 


Illustrated by Jack Harman = 68 
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Homes Through the Ages (Riiiy= EP 


PETER MOSS 


This is a book of stories centred round houses of 
different periods of history from Anglo-Saxon times 
Plans are given for building 
panion volume 
to Other People’s Houses and What the World Wears. 


to the present day. 
models of the houses discussed. 


Illustrated. (Intermediate) 


The Black Tower 
E. K. SETH-SMITH 


The moving story of the two little boys, 
Jasper and Edmund Tudor, pawns in the 
political game of Lancaster v. York. The 
author’s At the Sign of the Gilded Shoe 
was described by The Times Literary 
Supplement as 8 py | convincing in 
its atmosphere an treatment of motives. 
A small masterpiece.” Bristol Evening 
World described it as “An exciting book.” 

Illustrated. (10 - 14 years) 


We go to 


Western France 
MARY DUNN 


The latest title in the popular “We Go” 
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written for the young traveller. In their 
travels, the characters learn about the 
country’s geographical and historical back- 
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of Spanish Saints 
HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 


This latest addition to The Children’s 
Bookshelf Series describes and _ illustrates 
the lives of famous Spanish and Portuguese 
saints. Companion to The Children’s Book 
of French Saints, The Children’s Book of 
Italian Saints, etc., by the same author. 
Illustrated. (7 - 10 years) 3s. 6d. 


The Best 
Bedtime Stories 


JELLA LEPMAN 


This is a selection of the best stories from 
all over the world, sent to the author and 
her collaborator, Hansjérg ittenner, 
by parents in response to requests via press 
ng radio. The stories have been broadcast 

the B.B.C.’s Scottish Children’s Hour. 
Tustrated. (6 - 9 years) 8s. 6d. 


Mary Kingsley in Africa 
ROSEMARY GLYNN 


the story of Mary Kingsley, the 
Victorian lorer, and her 
rican adventures told mainly 

extracts from her vividly written diaries 

and books, such as Travels in West Africa. 

Illustrated. (11 years and over) 7s. 6d. 
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The Day before Yesterday 
by Noel Streatfeild 


This well-known author has persuaded fourteen carefully 
chosen people, in vastly different walks of life, to tell those 
who are young today what life was like when they were young 
at the turn of the century. s. 6d. 


The Vegetabull 
by Fan le Witt 


The world famous artist and designer here tells in words and 
pictures the story of a bull who turned into vegetables and 
was eaten up but was finally restored once again to flesh and 
blood. The loveliest children’s picture book of the year, 8s. 6d. 


The Open Book 
Edited by Pamela Whitlock 


A magnificent book of stories, poems, songs, stories from 
the Bible, and answers to questions on good living for boys 
and girls. 9s. 6d. 
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by Monica Edwards 


A new Punchbowl Farm story about the winter holidays when 
Lindsey and Peter make some new friends and with them try 
to solve the Frenchman’s secret. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
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Three cheers 


Among some of the new and attractive children’s books 
published recently are these four from The Bodley Head. 
THE LITTLE YELLOW JUNGLE FROGS (7s 6d) by Anita 
Hewett is a further collection of jungle stories for the 
younger child, printed in green throughout and charmingly 
illustrated (as above) by Charlotte Hough. Two more 
books for younger children are SMOKY JOE GOES TO SCHOOL 
(Illus. 9s 6d) by Laurence Meynell, some more adventures 
of an extraordinary cat, and THE NEW PET (Illus. in colour 
8s 6d) a picture book by Marjorie Flack. For older girls, 
Kathrene Pinkerton has written a delightful story with a 
Canadian setting, SECOND MEETING (9s 6d). 


for The Bodley Head 
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The Bookshop on the Quay 


Patricia Lynch 


Into the Dublin bookshop setting, with 
Dean Swift and the misty spire of St. 
Patrick’s in the Catgpeund, comes the 
young hero, Shane Madden, an orphan. A 

vivid story certain of success with Patricia 
Lynch’s juvenile public, and with many of 
their parents too. Ilustrated by Peggy 
Fortnum. lls. 6d. 


The Deep-Sea Horse 


Primrose Cumming 
Claud, a thoroughbred colt with a good 
temperament but a lack of tail, gallops to 
the cliff-edge and plunges into the sea. 
The mermaids, whom tails are a 
commonplace, admire Claud, and the story 
tells of his adventures in the underwater 
Illustrated. (NOVEMBER 29) 9s. 6d. 


The Furry Forest Bears 


Written and Illustrated by 


Rosemary Graham 
This charming story for the younger reader 
is about the very medium size bears who 


live in the Furry Forest in Canada, 
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ir adventures are so human! 9s. 6d. 
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Arthur Catherall 
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moose, otter, an > 
by Geoffrey Whittam. (NOV. 8) 10s. 6d. 


White Gold in the Cassiar 
W. G. Crisp 


A Canadian boy’s adventures, as he travels 
to the remote Cassiar mountains to spend 
the cmees vacation at his father’s gold 
mine. 
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CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS: TWO NEW VOLUMES 


The Book of Nonsense 


Edited by Roger Lancelyn Green. Ranging 
from the Ancient Greeks, to Lewis Carroll, 
Edward Lear, and A. A. Milne. Illustrated 
by Charles Folkard in colour, with original 
— by Tenniel, Lear, Furniss and 

12s. 6d. 


At the Back of the 


North Wind 


George MacDonald 


The much loved story of Diamond, ae boy 
who lived 1 | on 
t_- 


Donald’s best-known 
book. Illustrated b: WE H. Shepard, i2s. 6d. 
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CAPT. KIDD’S CAT 


ROBERT LAWSON 


The delectable chronicle of Wm. Kidd, late 
captain of the Adventure Galley, as narrated 
by his faithful cat, McDermot. 


Fully illustrated by the author 12/6 net 


TRIMMER 


THE TALE OF TRAWLER TYKE 
L. R. BRIGHTWELL 


The breezy, colourful adventures of a boy 
and a dog in fishing-boats and fishing-ports 
all over the world. 


Illustrated by the author 8/6 net 


FRENCH FAIRY TALES 


A selection of delightful lesser known stories 
by George Sand and other authors, selected 
and translated by Roland Gant. 


Illustrated 10/6 net 
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The ‘Jill? Books 


by 
RUBY FERGUSON 


“The ‘Jill’ books are sure winners among 
all children who ride ponies to-day.” 


Church Times 

Just published 

JILL’S RIDING CLUB 9/6 net 
Also available 

JILL’S RIDING CLUB 9/6 net 

A STABLE FOR JILL 9/6 net 

JILL ENJOYS HER PONIES 8/6 net 

JILL’S GYMKHANA 9/6 net 

JILL HAS TWO PONIES 9/6 net 








Published by 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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§ CAPT. FRANK KNIGHT 


The Bluenose Pirate 


This thrilling yarn of ships in the days of sail is the fourth 
book in the popular ‘Clipper’ series. The chief historical 
incidents and all nautical details are accurate. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
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R. E. MASTERS 
First Performance 


Music and mystery are skilfully combined in this exciting and 


unusual story for older children. By the author of Professor 
Brendal’s Secret. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


ENID BLYTON 
A Story Book of 


Jesus 


Here is an outstanding book which is sure of a welcome in every 
home. The 32 coloured plates and numerous black and white 
drawings are by Elsie Walker. 18s. 6d. 


EDWARD EAGER 
Knight’s Castle 


Ivanhoe, Rebecca and Robin Hood all meet in this original and 
highly entertaining story, which contains humour, reality and 
fantasy. By the author of Half Magic. Illustrated. 11s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 






































Hutchinson 
Books for Young People 


Angelo Goes to the Carnival 

¢ DAVID FLETCHER: 
The illustrations by themselves are a joy, and the story of a little 
Sicilian boy’s search for his Carnival costume, and all his adventures, 
is both moving and exciting. 9 upwards. 10s, 6d. 





20th ‘Century Cavalcade H. BELLIS 


Biographical chapters on fourteen of the heroes and heroines of 
today ; from Hunt and Hillary to Madame Curie, and from Grenfell 
to Winston Churchill. All ages. Illustrated throughout. 10s. 6d. 


Olympic Runner I. O. EVANS 


The story of the Olympic Games—not as they are today—but as 
they were originally, two thousand years ago. Finely illustrated by 
Edward Osmond. Seniors. 10s. 6d. 


Dancing Skates CONSTANCE M. WHITE 
This book will ‘dance’ its way into the heart of every schoolgirl who 
sees herself a star on ice, and help her to realise what lies behind 
the glittering appeal of a great skating star. 8s. 6d. 


Sioux Arrow JOHN ROBB 


Ex-Captain Shelby, of the United States Cavalry, rescues young Rae 
Milroy from a band of Sioux Indians, and together they set about 
warning the frontier forts of the rising of the warring Dakota braves. 
Excitement on every page. 11 upwards. 8s. 6d. 


HUTCHINSON - GREAT PORTLAND ST, - LONDON, W.I, 
































AMONG OUR CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
is a new edition of E. Nesbit’s The Enchanted Castle, 
12s. 6d., re-issued in a facsimile of the first printing with 
the original H. R. Millar illustrations. The Phoenix and 
the Carpet, 10s. 6d., was also published in a facsimile 
edition earlier this year. The Bastable books, The Story 
of The Treasure Seekers, New Treasure Seekers and The 
Wouldbegoods, and the ‘ magic’ books, Five Children and 
It, Harding’s Luck and The House of Arden are all available 
in a standard illustrated edition at 7s. 6d. 


Professor J. G. 
Renier is the author 
of A Tale of Two 
Robins, 10s. 6d., a 
revised edition with 
new illustrations of 

a book that combines 
accurate observations 
of bird behaviour 
with an enthralling 
and at times 
dramatic story. 

Its use to the student 
of bird life has been 
acknowledged by 
David Lack in his 
standard work on the 
robin, while the 
author’s lively style 
will appeal to the 
young of all ages. 

















GILBERT HARDING 
needs no introduction to 
listeners or viewers of 
B.B.C. quiz program- 
mes. A firm believer 
in the value of 
entertainment in the 
home he has spon- 
sored The Gilbert Harding ~ 
Question Book, 12s. 6d. 
_ - Devised by W. H. Mason of 

Manchester Grammar School and with illustrations, 
mostly in colour, by Stanley Smith, this book contains 
Over 2,000 questions—and the answers—din sections 
ranging from the Bible, Literature and History to Sports, 
Railways, an Alphabetical Quiz, and some 200 questions 
put forward by children themselves. The illustration 
below is taken from one of C. Walter Hodges’ many full 
page drawings for his book The Flying House, tos. 6d. 
This tale of High Adventure is also to be republished in 


a new edition. From ERNEST BENN 
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JESUS OF NAZARETH Joy Harington 


* ... The book is a triumph . . . It seems to me to show a profound 
and exact knowledge of the New Testament text . . . I do not know 
any book...which makes Jesus live so vividly...” 

—Leslie Weatherhead 12/6 


DANGERS OF TOMORROW Naomi Capon 


“If I had my way,” says Noel Streatfeild, “‘every 
small girl taking dancing lessons, and more im- 
portantly their ambitious mothers, would be 
forced to read this book. For years I have done 
my best to point out the hardness of the dancer’s 
training... Naomi Capen in this book has really 
said the last word . 12/6 


THE MISTLETOE AND SWORD Anya Seton 


An absorbing story of Roman Britain at the time of Boadicea. The 
action is swift and dramatic. This is a book for the whole famiiy to 
enjoy. 10/6 


THE BRIDESMAIDS Pamela Brown 


Two lively thirteen-year-olds try to arrange an elder sister’s love 
affairs in this entertaining and high-spirited romance. 9/6 


ARCTIC HUNTER Bud Helmericks 


Fiction based on hard fact. Bob Hamilton hunts seal with his 
Eskimo friend, Oolak, and is caught in a fierce storm on breaking 
pack ice. Illustrated with detailed drawings explaining the Eskimo 
way of life. 10/6 


Brockhampton Press 


BOOKS DESIGNED FOR CHILDREN 





























Lutterworth 
Press 


Children’s Books 





The 
Wheel on the School 


The U.S.A. Prize Winner for the Best Children’s Book of the 
Year, this is a story of Dutch school children told with tender- 
ness and humour. Line illustrations in text. 12s. 6d. net 

MEINDERT DEJONG 


In Search of Music 


A sequel to Music is For You which recreates the atmosphere 
and backgrounds of great composers and their music. A fine 
beginning to musical appreciation, Line drawings. 12s. 6d. net 

PERCY M. YOUNG 
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EVERY CHILD’S PILGRIM’S 


PROGRESS 
By DEREK McCULLOCH (‘Uncle Mac’) 
With 5 plates in full colour and 15 line illustrations 

by Geoffrey Fletcher 
In this book, Derek McCulloch, known to millions of children 
as “Uncle Mac” of the B.B.C., has provided a new, simplified 
version of John Bunyan’s famous story. It is a highly satisfac- 
tory book which will enable many children to read and enjoy 
the Bedford tinker’s great book, who would otherwise have 
missed it because of the forbidding length and difficulty of the 
original. 10s. 6d. net 


H. L. GEE’S SECOND 
PLEASURE BOOK 
Illustrated by Ruth Scales 


Once again, H. L. Gee, favourite with grown-ups as well as 
children, provides a splendid compendium of stories, verses and 
— which is sure to become as popular as the ~~ or 
‘ook. s. 6d. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
R 23-35 CITY ROAD, LONDO 
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For Christmas 


THE GHOST OF A 

TANGERINE 

BY JEREMY TINCLAIR 
11s. 6d. net 


The story of a treasure hunt 
of an unusual kind. The ex- 
citement of a modern holiday 
adventure is combined with an 
account of a dim but kindly 


figure of the past. 




















ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 
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Illustration by Pauline Baynes from The Voyage of the Dawn 
Treader (Bles) 
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Chronicles of Narnia 
by M. S. CROUCH 


HE last battle has been fought. Darkness 
has fallen on the once-lovely land, and Time, 
called by Aslan from his long sleep beneath 
the earth, has squeezed the dying sun “as you 
would squeeze an orange.” High King, 
Kings and Queens, centaurs, unicorns, talking horses 
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and mice, have come to the real Narnia for their 
reward. After all the inadequacies of expression and 
of characterisation, one comes to the last page of the 
last of these seven strange books with deep satisfaction 
mingled with regret. It has been a memorable 
experience and a privilege to visit the great magical 
world of Narnia. 


Most writers who come to children’s books after 
achieving distinction in other fields are moved by one 
of three motives. Many, like Carroll, Grahame, 
Milne, Tolkien and others, tell a story to delight a 
particular child. A list of the books which had this 
origin would include many of the best ever written. 
Some, like E. Nesbit, turn to children’s books as a 
means of augmenting income. A few find in children’s 
books a particularly satisfactory medium for their 
ideas. Of this company is C. S. Lewis. 


Professor Lewis has a wide range of interests and a 
long record of achievements. As a writer he has 
entered the fields of ethics and theology, of fantastic 
fiction, of literary history and criticism; but all these 
diverse interests have a common starting-point. He 
is a Christian apologist. Whether writing of the 
nature of sin, of an imaginary world, of Milton’s 
Satan, or of the mediaeval romances of the Grail, he 
is working out his conception of the Christian myth 
and the Christian philosophy. In the “Narnia” stories, 
he expounds the same theme in terms of allegory. 
Sometimes, as in The Lion, the Witch and the 
Wardrobe, the allegory follows closely the pattern of 
the Gospel story; sometimes, as in The Horse and His 
Boy, its lessons are of a more general character ; but 
the books are all part of a general pattern. One may 
prefer one book to another; one cannot dispense with 
any. 
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This is, necessarily, an adult view. Children will 
very rightly read the books, if at all, as adventure 
stories. They will, if they are not very imperceptive, 
realise that the tales contain clear and acceptable 
morals, and will like them no less on that account. 
They will not, unless they are deplorably precocious, 
see how full and elaborate is the theological and ethical 
basis of the narrative. That is not to say that the 
author fails in his aim. The best imaginative books 
for children are to be read on two planes. The child 
reads Prince Caspian as an exceedingly exciting, 
imaginative and amusing tale of high adventure. At 
the same time he absorbs, incidentally and only half 
consciously, the ideas Professor Lewis has of the nature 
of good and evil, of loyalty, courage and honour, and 
of the need for God. The ideas are not grafted on to 
the story. The action grows out of the ideas. 


The chronicles of Narnia are fine heroic tales. In 
children’s books, one may be tempted to think, the 
almost lost art of narrative is kept alive ; certainly 
Professor Lewis tells a story as few adult romancers 
can. His timing is excellent. He is inventive, varied. 
A careless reader might think the books were all 
battles. Certainly the Holy War is renewed from 
century to century, and it is the essence of the message 
that only by continuous striving can the free, wise and 
holy world of Narnia be preserved. But, among the 
battle-scenes — and very good battles they are, too — 
are many quieter memorable episodes. And there are 
joyous scenes, too, like the Bacchanale in Prince 
Caspian when the wood-folk, filled with the beauty and 
gaiety of ‘ioliness, break the chains that have held them 
for centuries. 

Now that the last story has been told it is possible 
to see the chronology of Narnia and the genealogy of 
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its reigning house fairly clearly. The series is 
surprisingly consistent; one is forced to the conclusion 
that, contrary to the tradition of such cycles, the author 
had the whole story in his mind when he wrote The 
Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe. The following is 
a list of the Narnia stories in chronological order 
(according to Narnian time), with dates of 
publication :— 

The Magician’s Nephew. 1955. 

(describes the creation of Narnia.) 

The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe. 1950. 
(Some centuries have passed. The end of the 
reign of the White Witch, followed by the golden 
age of High King Peter, and of King Edmund, 
Queen Susan and Queen Lucy.) 

The Horse and His Boy. 1954. 

(An episode during the reign of High King 
Peter.) 

Prince Caspian. 1951. 

(After several hundred years. Narnia has been 
conquered by the Telmarines. War of Liberation.) 

The Voyage of the Dawn Treader. 1952. 

(Three years later. In the reign of Caspian the 
Seafarer.) ' 

The Silver Chair. 1953. 

(About seventy years have passed. The end of 
the reign of Caspian.) 

The Last Battle. 1956. 

(Several generations later. The last days of the 
reign of King Tirian, and the destruction of 
Narnia.) 


Professor Lewis has, therefore, followed tradition in 
taking the reader immediately in medias res. It is 
a good method. It adds immensely to the excitement 
of The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe that so 
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many questions are unanswered and remain so until 
The Magician’s Nephew explains how the world began 
and how evil entered it. It is, I think, important that 
the books should be read in order of publication (with 
the possible exception of The Horse and His Boy, 
which stands apart from the main cycle). The author 
is too conscious an artist to do anything casually or 
without meaning; he releases information about his 
strange magical land as cautiously as the War Office 
releases news. One must accept, therefore, that it is 
right to see early in the first book that mysterious and 
homely street lamp burning in the forest, but to wait 
until the penultimate story to find the marvellous and 
simple explanation of its presence. 

The geography of Narnia is, with a few tantalising 
omissions, clearly established. The country begins at 
the foot of high cliffs over which the Great River 
spills into Cauldron Pool. The river roughly bisects 
Narnia, flowing south and west until it reaches the 
sea by the capital Cair Paravel. It is fed by three 
main tributaries, one flowing from Lantern Waste 
(where the world began), one a very long river rising 
in the southern mountains, and the last, the Rush, 
which cuts through its steep gorge before joining the 
Great River below Beruna, scene of the battle which 
broke the power of the White Witch. To the north, 
across the marshes where the Marsh-Wiggles dwell, 
lies the waste of Ettinsmoor, and beyond, the wild 
mountainous lands of the Giants. To the south, 
precipitous mountains divide Narnia from the friendly 
kingdom of Archenland, and a wide stretch of desert 
protects these allied lands from Calormen, land of 
tyrants and slaves. To the east stretch miles of 
ocean, with a few lonely islands, to the very end of 
the world, and beyond to the mountains of Aslan’s 
country. So much for the physical Narnia. But, as 
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we learn at the end of The Last Battle, Narnia is but 
a faint mirror of the real Narnia, and further up and 
further in lie other lands, true Narnias and Archen- 
lands and Englands, and “all the real countries are 


only spurs jutting out from the great mountains of 
Aslan.” 


The indigenous inhabitants of Narnia, whose 
forbears came up out of the ground in the day of 
creation, are a motley lot. Some are animals such as 
are found in this world, except that the Talking 
Animals — those whose ancestors Aslan touched on 
the first day — are either larger or smaller than 
normal. The mice, who won the power of speech for 
their work on the Day of Resurrection, are rather 
more than a foot high; the elephants rather smaller 
than those we know. There are also creatures of 
classical mythology and of the mediaeval bestiaries, 
dryads, naiads, fauns, centaurs, dwarfs, —satyrs, 
unicorns. There areno men. The Sons of Adam and 
the Daughters of Eve are importations from the world 
of men, descendants of the first King Frank, formerly 
a hansom cab driver!), or of the pirate crew who were 
translated from the South Seas to Telmar, and whose 
progeny ruled Narnia during the centuries of the 
subjugation, or temporary visitors like the children 
whose adventures are the occasion of all the stories. 


The characterisation of these humans is one of the 
main weaknesses of the stories. They are lay figures, 
doing what.is required of them but never emerging as 
individual persons. Lucy is perhaps the most 
convincing of an unsatisfactory group. In particular, 
the transition from Schoolboy to High King is 
insufficiently realised ; the reader finds it hard to 
swallow that such very ordinary nonentities should 
become the agents of destiny. Caspian, too, whose 
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reign forms the core of the chronicles, is little more 
than a stock figure. The minor characters are more ~ 
fully developed — or are they merely amusing 
caricatures? or memorable types? Puddleglum, the 
Marsh-Wiggle, comes into this category, surely ; his 
gloomy reactions to any situation may be accurately 
predicted. But, equally surely, Bree, the Talking 
Horse, is an individual character, and so is Reepicheep 
the Mouse. Reepicheep is one of the key characters, 
representing, one must think, an ideal of the author’s, 
because not only does he survive an implied rebuke 
from Aslan (in Prince Caspian), but he alone is 
permitted to voyage beyond the End of the World, 
and he stands at the gates of the real Narnia on the 
last day to welcome home the faithful. Reepicheep, 
comical in the contrast between his stature and his 
manner, is not merely infinitely courageous; he alone 
bears his honour untarnished to the end. Others have 
moments of doubt. He has a sure touchstone of belief 
and action. 


The Talking Mouse speaks the language of 
chivalry, and in his mouth it is, if occasionally 
amusing, always right. The high-flown style of some 
of the others, particularly the humans, is not always 
happy, and there seems no satisfactory mean between 
schoolboy slang and fustian. This is a fault which is 
sometimes hard to forgive. The less exalted characters 
have a more homely and infinitely more appealing 
style, although, as Trufflehunter, the Badger, shows, 
it can rise to eloquence at the right moment. The 
“lofty” style seems to be an occupational disease of the 
Professor of English Language and Literature (cf. 
The Lord of the Rings). 

What makes the “Narnia” stories stand out from the 
dreary grey mass of much contemporary writing for 
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children is not good style or vivid characterisation or 
even superb story-telling, but the fact that the author 
has something to say. His opinions and his faith come 
out in every page. His mouthpiece may be Aslan 
(who is God), or the Hermit (in The Horse and His 
Boy), or the Magician of the Island of Voices, or he 
may speak as the narrator, but he is always worth 
hearing, and his thoughts come from learning and 
experience. Moreover, he is not difficult. He has 
the gift of gnomic ufterance : “The truth about trying 
to make yourself stupider than you really are is that 
you may often succeed.” And he has the rare gift 
of making his points indirectly, by narrative rather 
than statement. He does not need to state the 
difference between real and false heroism. He simply 
shows us Reepicheep and Rabadash and leaves us to 
draw unmistakable conclusions. 


Below the surface of the stories lie other themes. 
The theme of The Voyage of the Dawn Treader, for 
example, is very like the theme of the Grail, which 
Lewis has pondered so deeply. The theme of The 
Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe is the salvation of 
the world through Christ’s sacrifice. The theme of 
The Magician’s Nephew is the entry of sin into the 
world through fatal curiosity and redemption 
through courage. Some of the Christian symbol- 
ism is very clear, as in the stable in The Last 
Battle, whose “inside is bigger than its outside,” and 
in the “spell for the refreshment of the spirit” which 
Lucy read and forgot, but which was “about a cup 
and a sword and a tree and a green hill.” Some of 
the ideas are obscure, thoughts of the author which 
creep in almost unnoticed. But the main thesis is 
clear, strong and unchallengeable ; the necessity of 
faith and the necessity for action. 
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These are universal ideas, which we may perhaps 
think of as essentially adult ones. Mr. Lewis would 
not agree. At the heart of the mystery which he 
propounds is a_ shining truth which we can 
comprehend only as little children. To the author 
the vital ideas of his stories are completely within the 
child’s range. That the ideas are embodied in superb 
stories, told with fine art, is not a business of “sugaring 
the pill.” The ideas and the action are inseparable. 


Ultimately a book is great because it is memorable, 
because it digs itself deep into the reader’s mind, 
haunts him, becomes part of his personality. The 
Narnia stories are full of minor irritations; they are 
sometimes unworthy of their high theme, their 
language frequently falls short of the demands made 
of it; but certain episodes, not always the most 
dramatic, stick deep in the memory. I would trade all 
the works of Miss X, Mr. Y and Captain Z for the 
first sight of the frozen world of Narnia, or for Lucy’s 
visit to the Magician’s House in the Isle of Voices, 
or for the moment when the children realise that the 
ruins in which they stand are the walls of Cair Paravel, 
where they had reigned as Kings and Queens. Sombre, 
melancholy, thrilling, gay, the scenes and the events 
have an actuality, a three-dimensional quality, which 
marks them as the work of a first-rate inventive genius. 
Eustace, we are told, “never having read the right 
books, had no idea how to tell a story straight.” 
Professor Lewis has read all the right books, and 
flatters them with imitation (the first half of The 
Magician’s Nephew is pure Nesbit); but he is more 
than an imitator. He is a writer in the main stream 
of English fantasy, and he contributes to it his own 
clear and original spring. 
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The First Award of the 
Hans Andersen Medal 
by A. P. PEARCE 


HE Méisfortunes of Sophie, Heidi, Emil 
and the Detectives — we read them and 
thought of them as English books. If 
anyone had drawn our attention to the 
foreignness of the author’s names, we should 
have countered by pointing out that the 
books were in English; and that proved that. 
Nowadays children may become more aware of the 
international character of much — and much of the 
best — of their literature. Book jackets, here and 
abroad, will be medalled and ribboned by the 
judgment of the International Board on Books for 
Young People. This is the first year of its awards. 


The International Board was founded in 1952, as 
a result, in turn, of the founding of the International 
Youth Library at Munich three years before. The 
Board, therefore, is young; and it worries about the 
limitations of its international sphere so far. It lacks, 
for example, official representation — but not strong 
unofficial interest — in the United States and Britain. 
Its main offices are in Munich and Zurich; and at its 
recent Stockholm congress, the language of serious 
business was usually German. 


The September congress in Stockholm was held to 
review past achievements, to plan ahead, and to make 
the public award of the first Hans Christian Andersen 
Medal. Its winner is Miss Eleanor Farjeon’s 
collection of stories, The \Little Bookroom. The jury 
of the Board congratulated themselves upon their 
choice: they admired the book for its own merits ; 
by honouring it, they honoured the life-work of a 
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serious and distinguished writer for children ; and 
they were especially glad to make the initial award 
for a book close, in some ways, to the work of Hans 
Andersen himself. 


Miss Farjeon could not be in Stockholm to receive 
her award in person; she missed the pleasures — as 
well as the rigours — of conference routine. The 
occasion of the award came after business and other 
meetings. There was a Royal Princess of Sweden to 
give out the certificates of Honourable Mention to half 
a dozen different nationalities, and to give the medal 
itself to Edward Ardizzone, Miss Farjeon’s proxy and 
her illustrator ; there was singing by the Stockholm 
Boys’ Choir; and there was a children’s performance 
of an Andersen story, with a fairy-tale Princess as 
pretty as the real one. Throughout the four days of 
the congress there was a great deal of unmatchable 
Swedish hospitality — suppers whose fish courses 
prolonged them with inexhaustible Baltic variety, 
conversations in eerily correct Scandinavian English, 
and sightseeing in one of the most beautiful waterborne 
cities of Europe. Librarians, teachers, publishers, 
translators, illustrators and writers, converging on 
Stockholm from abroad and from inside Sweden itself, 
did their duty faithfully, and as faithfully did 
themselves proud. In parting, many spoke of meeeting 
again next year, in whatever country is the next choice. 











Some Background Stories 
II. Asia and Africa 


CHINA 
Buck, P. Water Buffalo Children Methuen 7/6 
Buck, P. Yu Lan, Flying Boy of China Methuen 3/6 


In the first, illustrated by Kiddell-Monroe, a mother tells 
her children how, when she was a child in China, she met 
two Chinese children and tried an experiment with a “Magic 
stone” on their water buffalo. Sympathetic and amusing. In 
the second, illustrated by B. Moss, a Chinese family who have 
never seen a white man, take in an American pilot whose 
plane has run out of fuel. He encourages young Yu with his 
flying ambitions. A short story with rather more obvious 
“message” than the other Bucks. 


CuHiANnG YEE. Chin-Pao and the Giant Pandas Country Life 10/6 
Illustrated by the author in line and colour. A little 
Chinese boy lost in the mountains, lives with a Panda family 
until found by a zoo collector. Slightly outsize, fairly solid. 

For 8 - 11 year-olds. 


CuHianGc YEE. Dabbitse Murray 6/- 
Illustrated by the author in line and colour. A Chinese 

boy’s devotion to his water buffalo is pleasantly described in 
fairly solid print. Picture book format. For 8 - 11 year-olds. 


CuHianGc YEE. Yebbin ‘Methuen 3/6 

Illustrated by the author in line and colour. A monkey 

plays an important part in the life of a Chinese boy — much 

information on Chinese family customs is included. | More 
advanced than the other books by this author. 


Lewis, E. F. Young Fu of the Upper Yangtse Harrap 7/6 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Awarded the Newbery Medal 
in 1933. A poor Chinese boy breaks from the traditions of 
the past against a colourful background of pre-war China. 
For the over 10’s. 


Lewis, E. F. When the Typhoon blows Harrap 7/6 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. A story of the Chinese people 
and how they saved their country from the Japanese. Written 
in 1944, this might be confusing in the light of recent events, 
but of interest to the well informed. Over 10’s. 
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Lewis, E. F. Ho-Ming, Girl of New China Harrap 8/6 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Written in 1935, this gives 
a good picture of China at that time. Beginning when the 
heroine is twelve it follows her fight for education and training 

in medicine. For the over 10’s. 


MuHLenwec, F. Big Tiger and Christian Cape 15/- 
Illustrated by R. Busoni. A white boy and his Chinese 

friend carry a message across Mongolia to General Wu in an 
outstanding adventure story, full of interest and humour, 
showing great understanding of a fascinating country and of 
people in general. - Long, it reads fast and is completely 
absorbing. Translated from the German. For the over 10’s. 


RitcuieE, M. The Treasure of Li-Po Hogarth 8/6 

Illustrated by T. Ritchie. Six tales of China, most 

containing fantasy, and all being enchantingly told. Slim and 
attractive. For 8 - 13 year-olds. 


Perkins, L. F. The Chinese Twins Cape 7/6 


Wa ttace, K. Cross the bridge and see Heinemann 5/- 
Illustrated by S. Spurrier. A story of growing-up: an 
English girl joins her family in China, where her new friend 
and her understanding mother influence her way of looking 
at life; later some of her Chinese friends make a return visit 
to London. For the over 10’s. 


OTHER EASTERN SETTINGS 


Buck, P. One bright day Methuen 3/6 
Illustrated by Kiddell-Monroe. The title story only in 
this collection is set in Japan. 


Grissincs, R. Coconut Island Dent 9/6 

Illustrated by the author with attractive wood engravings. 

First published 1936, revised in 1949. Two children are 

castaways on a South Sea island where a native helps provide 

food and shelter; a good Robinsonade with a treasure hunt 
added. For 8 - 13 year-olds. 


Perkins, L. F. Japanese Twins Cape 7/6 


Tomuison, H. M. The Haunted Forest 
Hodder and Stoughton 6/- 
Illustrated by C. Chamberlain. A native boy and his 
little sister make a terrified journey through the fascinating 
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jungle of Malaya. A slender little book with much atmos- 
phere. For 8 - 13 year-olds. 


INDIA 
Enriquez, C. M. Khyberie Black 5/- 
Enriquez, C. M. Khyberie in Burma. Black 5/- 


Illustrated by K. F. Barker. A mountain pony from 
Afghanistan remembers early adventures with an English 
officer’s family and hears a variety of histories from fellow 
horses about life on the Indian frontier in Empire days. For 
over 10’s. 


Hoitmes, W. Tekhi's Hunting Bell 9/6 
Illustrated by J. Matthew. An English boy and his 


sister in India befriend a young native and are captured by 


head-hunters. Informative and entertaining. For 8 - 13 
year-olds. 
Krptinc, R. Kim Macmillan 8/6 


First published 1901. A panorama of the India of the 
British Raj seen through the eyes of a British boy, brought 
up with Hindus and learning on the spot to be a government 
agent. Solid and absorbing. 10+. 


Kipuinc, R. The Jungle Book Macmillan 8/6 


Kipuinc, R. The Second Jungle Book Macmillan 8/6 

Illustrated by J. Lockwood Kipling, W. H. Drake helping 

on the first. The classic stories of Mowgli, the boy reared 

by beasts in the Indian jungle, with three episodes in the 

first book and five in the second, as well as the famous stories 

of Rikki-Tikki-Tavi and other animals, and verses for each. 
First published 1894 and 1895. For 8 - 13 year-olds. 


Tempe, J. Leopard of the hills Bell 12/6 
Illustrated by Maurice Wilson. A good study of an 
Indian leopard’s life and background, well presented. For 

over 10’s. 


Weston, C. Bhimsa the Dancing Bear Macmillan 7/6 
Illustrated by S. Tresilian. A most entertaining tale 
about a white boy who runs away with a young Indian and his 
wonderful dancing bear, whose character and abilities put 
them in danger more than once and also serve to get them 

out safely. For 8 - 13 year-olds, 
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AFRICA 


Barrincton, G. W. Nezwala Hutchinson 3/6 
Illustrated by the author. The story of an Impala 
antelope of the Central African bush. For 8 - 13 year-olds. 


Borer, M. C. Kilango Pitman 6/- 

Adventures of an Akikuyu boy in East Africa (pre Mau- 

Mau) and the ways of the tribe. Two plates by P. E. Fawkes, 
otherwise rather plain. 8 - 13 year-olds. 


Brown, B. Roaring River Cape 9/6 
Illustrated by S: Renault. A hazardous search for coal 
in Africa is marred for an American student and his geology 
professor by their antipathy for each other, resolved only after 

they have nearly lost their lives. Over 10’s. 


CamPBELL, R. The Mamba's precipice Muller 8/6 

Illustrated by D. Rieser. An English family living in 

Natal, go to their summer home where fifteen year-old Michael 

schemes to catch the deadly snake which has long terrorised 

the district. Absorbing details of wild life and good atmos- 
phere. For the over 10’s. 


Davis, A. §. K. A Farm in Cedar Valley Blackwell 7/6 

Illustrated by A. Blyth. A light-hearted account of farm 

life in East Africa, related by the English farmer’s daughter, 

with many amusing episodes and a sturdy acceptance of the 
many strange difficulties. For the over 10’s. 


Fitzpatrick, P. Jock of the Bushveld Longmans 25/- 
Illustrated by S. Caldwell. First published in 1907, the 
story of a bull terrier who shares all the excitement of the 
gold rush and big game hunting with his master. Seems to 
be original format with wide margins. For the over 10’s. 


Guittot, R. Kpo the Leopard O.U.P. 8/6 

Illustrated by J. Kiddell-Monroe. A leopard cub is 

raised by cheetahs, captured and befriended by a desert chief- 

tain’s son and only at the end takes his rightful place in the 
jungle. 8 - 13 year-olds. 


Guitiot, R. Sirga O.U.P. 8/6 
Illustrated by J. Kiddell-Monroe. Translated from the 

French by Gwen Marsh. The young lioness of the title is 
brought up with the boy Ula; they are separated and search 
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LET THERE BE LIGHT 
Chosen and decorated by D. NEWSOME 
This new book of prayers is the ideal gift book for older child- 
ren, including prayers and religious verses selected with care 
- from many sources. Attractive illustrations in full colour and 
many two colour line drawings. 
In two editions: 8s, 6d. net; Cloth 9s. 6d. net. 


THE ENCHANTED PATHWAY 
By IVY RUSSELL. Illustrated by ROSEMARY HIRD 
A charming story for girls of seven to ten years. Serena was 
an orphan, who thought it was impossible to be happy again 
when her mother died. However with the help of her Aunt 
who lived in Wales, Serena found life just beginning and slowly 
the past was forgotten. Delightful line drawings. 6s. net. 


SAMMY AND THE SECRET OF SEVENSTONES 
By D. E. BOOTH Illustrated by KENNETH BROOKES 
All boys of Wolf-Cub age will find excitement reading how 
Sammy and his fellow cubs, unravel the mystery which sur- 
rounds the old manor close by where they are encamped. Sus- 
picion deepens when two cubs disappear and there are many 
adventures in store for the boys. Illustrated in line. 6s, net. 


THE GLEANIE BIRD 
By KATHLEEN THOMAS 
Illustrated by LESLIE ATKINSON 

An unusual story about an ugly bird who lives alone on deserted 
Frying Pan Farm. One day the Gleanie Bird flies off across 
the desolate moor to find friends among many farm animals and 
country characters. Lively and amusing; the numerous illus- 
trations will delight all children, 
Two editions: Cloth 9s. 6d. net; Fabroleen boards 8s. 6d. net. 


HORSES AND HEATHER 

By GILLIAN BAXTER Illustrated 4 SHEILA ROSE 
This new story about horses and riding will be read many times 
by boys and girls of 9 to 12 years. A true account of life among 
horses, it points out many of the difficulties as well as the pleas- 
ures — may be derived from the care of these beautiful 
creature 

Two ve Cloth 9s. 6d. net; Fabroleen boards 8s. 6d. net. 


THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 
By CHARLES DICKENS Illustrated by F. D,. BEDFORD 
A beautiful New Edition of this famous classic of a “Fairy Tale 
of Home.” F. D. Bedford’s colour illustrations are a feature 
of this edition, and admirably catch the spirit of Dickens’ story. 
8 full colour plates and 50 line drawings. 10s. 6d. net. 
From all Booksellers. 


Write for a free Catalogue: “BOOKS MAKE IDEAL GIFTS” 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 


1—4, BEDFORD COURT, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The Story of Archaeology 


AGNES ALLEN 
By the author of The Story of Your Home, etc. With 83 drawings. 


15/- 
The Little Red Engine 


and the Rocket = p1ana ross 


The sixth volume in this famous series. Illustrated in colour by 
Leslie Wood. 10/6 


Polly the Giant’s Bride 


CATHERINE STORR 
A new and different “Polly” story by the author of Clever Polly 


and the Stupid Wolf. With drawings 7/6 
e 

Fish Head JEAN FRITZ 

A riotous and brightly coloured picture book, illustrated by Marc 

Simont. 10/6 


Another Day Mariz HALL ETS 


Big pictures and short text tell the story of a little boy’s games with 
the forest animals. Drawings by the author, who also wrote and 
illustrated In the Forest. 7/6 


Theodore Turtle 


ELLEN MacGREGOR 
A very funny story about a forgetful old turtle, using the repetition 
that children enjoy. With gay pictures by Paul Galdone. 9/6 


©0000 FABER & FABER $060000 
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for each other through much of this unusual and impressive 
tale of the African jungle. For 8 - 13 year-olds. 


Guititor, R. Sama O.U.P. 8/6 


GuttLot, R. Oworo O.U.P. 8/6 
Illustrated by J. Kiddell-Monroe. Two linking stories 
of the jungle, the first featuring the royal elephant child, the 
second his chimpanzee friend, whose parents hoped he might 
be the promised one to bring laughter back to the monkey 
tribe. Their paths cross in the wild and again in a European 
circus, from which they are rescued and returned to the jungle 
by a human friend. Unique stories told with much vision 

and vigour. For the over 10’s. 


GuiLtot, R. Wind of chance .O.U.P. 9/6 
Illustrated by P. Collot; translated from the French by 
Norman Dale. How Michael Santanrea at fifteen found his 
double, accepted the strange adventure chance brought him, 
and gained experience in the vast rain forest of East Africa. 
Unusual characters and setting; interesting ideas. For the 

over 10’s. 


Huxtasie, G. African Boy Methuen 8/6 

Illustrated by the author. An orphan boy of East Africa 

learns to defy superstition and the witch doctor. For 8 - 13 
year-olds. 


Kine, F. Friends of the Bushveld Cape 9/6 
Illustrated by G. Huxtable. A family story with a South 
African setting. Interesting everyday adventures, with a 
change in emphasis when Jane’s spine is injured by a rogue 
elephant and the children combine forces to build a fund for 

her operation. 8 - 13 year-olds. 


Levick, W. M. Dry River Farm Dent 8/6 

Illustrated by M. Ross. A boy of eight on an isolated 

South African farm gains companionship when a group of 

children come for schooling. Interesting background, 

indulgent tone towards both children and natives, but nice 
enough children. For 8 - 11 year-olds. 


Rosertscn, W. Bush Patrol O.U.P. 3/6 
Illustrated by J. Matthew. The work of a Rhodesian 
policeman among the bush country villages. For the over 10’s. 
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Rogsertson, W. The Lost Mine of Chikova O.U.P. 7/6 

Illustrated by J. Matthew. Somewhat pedestrian skul- 

duggery with the interesting setting of Rhodesian bush country 

— rival prospectors search for ancient Phoenician mine- 
workings. Over 10’s. 


Ropertson, W. The Blue Wagon O.U.P. 7/6 
Illustrated by J. Matthew. A young man’s adventures 
during the Great Trek of 1835-7, combatting Matabele and 
Zulu as well as prejudice and bigotry, and choosing British 

rule (and a wife) in the end. Over 10’s. 


Rospertson, W. Wagons rolling North Phoenix 8/6 
Illustrated by J. S. Goodall. A young man goes to 
Kimberley in 1885, accompanies a delegation to Lobengula 

and is a member of Jameson’s expedition. Over 10’s. 


Rooke, D. The South African Twins Cape 7/6 


Watson, R. Forses- Ambari! O.U.P. 8/6 

Illustrated by J. Kiddell-Monroe. Two African boys 

carried out to sea are rescued by a likable villain, captain of 

an Arab dhow, who robs them of their ambergris. Wonderful 

story telling, full of humour and good characters. For 8 - 13 
year-olds. 


Warson, R. Forses- Shifta! O.U.P. 8/6 
Illustrated by J. Kiddell-Monroe. Fine writing, swift 
action, thorough understanding of native thought and 
behaviour and much humour make this an unusually good tale 
of North Africa. The young hero and his tribe help the British 
police rout some thieves and murderers from the district. For 

the over 10’s. 





The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Ets, M. H. Another day. Illus. by the author 

38 pp. 10 X 74 oblong boards . . Faber 7/6 
This sequel to Jn the Forest is better than the original 
book ; it still does not quite come off. Miss Ets is an interesting 
artist, but she works with flimsy material. In Another Day 
her little boy goes into the forest to take part in a contest 
of talent between the animals. He wins because he alone can 
laugh. It is all rather thin, one of those books which begins 
as a private joke and never really communicates itself to a 
larger audience. Miss Ets’ animals are delightful, particularly 

the elephants and the hippo. They deserve a better story. 


Firack, M. The New Pet. Illus. by the author 
32 pp. 10 X 7} boards. .  Bodley Head 8/6 
The “new pet” is the baby brother whom mother brings 
home from the hospital. This book has all the negative 
qualities; it is social, moral, “nice.” It is altogether too cosy. 
The naturalistic pictures show a life which is recognisable and 
dull. No touch of individuality colours it. 
I wish it were possible to be kinder about so well-meaning 
a book, one too which will make an immediate superficial 
appeal to small children. The problem of the adjustments in 
family life caused by a new baby is a serious one, and one 
could hope for a tougher and less sweet solution than this 
“prettyfied” story. 


Fritz, J. Fish Head. Illus. by M. Simont. 40 pp. 

10 X 74. . ‘ ‘ . ; Faber 10/6 

A book in a thousand. Jean Fritz’s story has the tough 

simplicity which goes perfectly with Marc Simont’s drawings. 

Mr. Simont we have met before. Two earlier books of his 

have added much to the gaiety of life. Here he is at his best, 

with drawings full of vigour and sheer fun. No-one suggests 

movement better or the muscle-poised stillness which precedes 
movement. 
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“Fish Head” is an alley-cat, first cousin, one suspects, to 
Mehitabel herself. He is no pussy-cat, but a “raggedy, 
scraggledy, patched-up, scratch-up cat.” The story of how 
he went to sea and learnt a new kind of life has a beautiful 
simplicity. For children? Yes, unless we want to keep children 
in air-conditioned clinics. 


Warm thanks to Mr. Fritz and Mr. Simont for the 
funniest book of the year. 


Herpa, H. (Ep.) Fairy Tales from Many Lands 
Illus. 202 pp. 10 X 7% . Thames and Hudson 25/- 


The chief interest of this lavish -y volume is surprisingly, ) ) 
in the selection of tales. \ ply one) of t the seventeen stories 
— “The Weathercock” ot at BY familiar; the others, which 
come from most of the countries of Europe, with one from 
Africa, are little-known, and are all excellent. They seem to 
have been chosen for their intrinsic merits rather than for their 
national characteristics, and this is to the good. The versions 
are remarkably good; they have few of the “literary” intrusions 
so common in modern versions of traditional tales. At least 
a dozen are worth including in the story-teller’s repertory. 


No expense has been spared in production. This is 
a “de luxe” book, which is a pity because the high price will 
tend to keep it out of children’s hands. It is not really a 
collector’s book, however; it is indeed difficult to think who 
will buy it. 

The illustrations are by three artists. This is not a good 
idea. The diversity of styles gives a muddled impression. 
However good the individual pictures — and some are very 
good indeed — the book lacks that inner harmony which alone 
would make it memorable. In spite of the effort which has 
gone to its design, this is a disappointing book. 

Printed in Holland, the colour-printing is excellent ; proof- 
correcting poor. 


Heywarp, Du Bose. The Country Bunny and the 
Little Gold Shoes. Illus. a M. Flack. 48 pp. 
10 X 8} boards. . «. Collins 10/6 


The Easter Bunny i is ‘not a tradition which means much 
to English children, but they will, I think, like this charming 
story. Cottontail is a model of domestic virtues; she teaches 
her twenty-one bunnies to be admirably self-reliant, and by 
intelligence, courage and devotion, as well as exceptional 
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agility, she earns a place among the bunnies who distribute 
Easter Eggs to all good children. The story is over-long for 
small children, but it is told simply and with some style. 


The pictures I find distasteful. They are garishly colour- 
ed. The rabbits are cute and lacking in real individuality; 
the one human — a “beautiful sleeping boy” — is too sweet 
for words. The best scenes are those in the mountains, and 
these are strangely reminiscent of Wanda Gag. So agreeable 
a story deserves livelier and more technically competent illus- 
tration. 


= @ 


Jannes, Extty. Elle Kari. Illus. by A. Riwkin-Brick 

46 pp. 84 X 64 ; ; ‘ ‘ Methuen 7/6 

Elle Kari is a little Lapp girl. Her everyday story is 

told in a few words and forty-two magnificent photographs 

by Anna Riwkin-Brick. For the latter it would be difficult 

to find too high praise. This enchanting four year-old is 

portrayed with warm affection but without sentimentality. 

The text softens the story by introducing the note of con- 

descension so notably absent from the pictures. For all that, 

well worth having for its intrinsic merits and for its insight 
into an alien way of life. 


rnnron wD 


LinpGREN, A. Pippi goes aboard. Illus. by R. 

Kennedy. 119 pp. 8 X 6 , ’ O.U.P. 9/6 
“Here come the Swedes with a hullabaloo!” Pippi 
Longstocking, enfant terrible from Scandinavia, is back; with 
her red pigtails flying, her black-stockinged legs in their 
enormous shoes, her warm heart and astonishing strength, she 
keeps her little town on its toes from morning to night. We 
think she will sail away to a cannibal island with her sea- 
faring father, but Pippi cannot bear to cause her friends the 
pain of parting with her, and so stays to appear, we hope, in 
another book of her adventures. It is just as well that no 
real child could be quite like Pippi, but every activity in which 
she joins, be it a*school outing, a shopping expedition or a 
visit to the fair, is twice as exciting because she is there. 
Richard Kennedy’s drawings, though too “spidery” for some 
tastes, catch the spirit of the characters, and the author’s style 
is simple enough for a nine or ten year-old to enjoy. The 

vitality of the writing matches that of the heroine, 
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McGrecor, E. Theodore Turtle. Illus. by T. 

Galdom. 32 pp. 10 X 7} boards , Faber 9/6 
Theodore is a silly old turtle who always remembers the 
thing before last while forgetting the business in hand. One 
cannot but love one so incompetent, so human. This is a 
pleasant little story, told simply and without art, and with 
pictures which are charming and amusing in an amateurish 
way. Not in the least memorable, but welcome in times when 

picture books of an individual quality are so rare. 


NeuraTtH, M. The Wonder World of Strange Plants. 
Illus. 36 pp. 84 X 73 ‘ Parrish 7/6 

This booklet of 36 pages, illustrated i in 4 colours, depicts 
some two dozen species of plants. 

Particular attention is paid to certain aspects, such as 
modification of structure, often very elaborate, to fit the plant 
to its environment and to ensure fertilization and distribution. 
Plants with unusual and interesting habits have been selected, 
and the text presentation by Marie Neurath is limpid. Her 
heading on p. 10, Slow-moving Plants, is contradicted by the 
authoress in describing the instantaneous reaction of the leaf 
of the Venus Fly Trap, and will not be accepted by those who 
have experimented with the Sundew. 

The “Strip” illustrations are crude; the insects concerned 





in fertilization are in some cases deprived of essential anatomy. 
Beauty of structure, almost invariably a concomitant to 
wonder, is noticeably absent from the illustrations. The 
booklet, nevertheless, may stir some children’s curiosity. 


Ross, D. The Little Red Engine and the Rocket 

Illus. by L. Wood. 32 pp. 9% X 74 oblong boards 
Faber 10/6 
The sixth Little Red Engine book has the qualities of 
its predecessors. Diana Ross writes rhythmic prose ; Leslie 
Wood’s pictures are colourful and individual. Why, then, is 
this book so flat and uninspiring? The truth is that we have 
had enough of the Little Red Engine, and so, one suspects, 
have Miss Ross and Mr. Wood. Last year the hero went 
to India and was left there gracing a Maharaja’s domain. It 
was an admirable opportunity to leave it there. Author and 
artist were ill-advised to go on flogging a dead locomotive. 
They have abundant talent to invent new and fresh material. 
They have it in them to create the new English picture book 

we need so much, 
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Ucux, C. The Turkish Twins. Illus. by S. Bozcali 
191 pp. 8 X 54 , ‘ Cape 8/6 
The continuation of Miss Lucy Fitch Perkins’ “Twin” 
series by other and various authors is a commendable idea. 
This translation of Cahit Ucuk’s contribution manages to 
convey in its hesitant but lilting manner many of the customs 
and beliefs of the Turkish people. The scene is a domestic 
one centring round the hearth and home of a mother and her 
two children as they live in their small summer country house. 
Here they work hard in preparation for winter in the town, 
growing food, tending the animals and cooking their produce. 
There are small incidental adventures here and there and a 
mystery concerning the long lost father of the family that 
provides a continuous thread of light suspense. In the small 
but animated family scene, with its surrounding neighbours, 
the author manages to convey a sense of the country as a whole 
and a lasting impression of some of its work culture. The 
illustrations by Sabina Bozcali are vigorous but sometimes a 
little harsh. 


Wuorto, E. The Canadian Twins. Illus. by Biro 
155 pp. 8 X 53g Cape 8/6 


The softly sketched illustrations of this book give an 
impression of gentleness and fulness that is continued by the 
text. This introduction to life in Canada tells of a trip taken 
by two children, across Canada from West to East, from 
Vancouver to Montreal. The children stop at various places 
en route, see something of them, and make the acquaintance 
of a wide variety of people. No great impact of accumulated 
knowledge is made upon the reader but the whole impression 
is pleasant and one of atmosphere rather than detail. The 
brown and burnished gold of one part of the country and the 
clear still green air of another is stamped upon the memory, 
while the cities and people have their more variegated colours 
and jostling vigour to contribute. There is, too, a happy spirit 
of make-believe, engendered by the thoughts of a little girl, 
that gives the book the true quality bestowed by a richer and 
more thoughtful imagination. The omission of a map of 
Canada and the route is to be regretted. The whole book is 
a series of homely pictures that emit a sure personal and 
intimate touch. Another commendable addition to the series 
which Miss Lucy Fitch Perkins so admirably started and 
established, 
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FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Asuton, A. Water for London. Illus. by M. Walker 
152 pp. 8 X 53 ; F Epworth Press 8/6 


Hugh Middleton’s great device of the New River by 
means of which London gained a water supply of which it 
was surely in need, has perhaps been unduly neglected. It 
was, for its day, a considerable feat of engineering and a great 
imaginative achievement. Here we have an historical novel 
built round Sir Hugh and his difficulties, which ranged from 
the purely constructional problems which his plans entailed 
to the opposition which they inevitably aroused. To be honest 
the story is rather too obviously a framework for the New 
River scheme, and Dickon the water-carrier, his friend Adam 
and the rest are little more than lay-figures, whose activities 
and conversation carry little conviction. Nor does the intro- 
duction of such men of contemporary eminence as Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Richard Burbage do anything to lend the rest 
of the cast reality. This is a pity. The idea was a good one, 
but historical accuracy alone will not make a first-class story 
for children, though this one is readable enough as far as it 
goes. 


Bean, K. Famous Waterways of the World. Illus. 





143 pp. 74 X5. ‘ Muller 8/6 

To most Britons, probably, the word “canal” awakes 
memories of weedy waterways falling into disuse, and, asked 
to name the great canals of the world they would produce 
the names of Suez and Panama and forget even the Manchester 
Ship Canal on their own doorsteps. Though Mr. Bean gives 
to Suez and Panama the space they deserve in point of achieve- 
ment and expenditure of human endeavour he provides equally 
graphic accounts of the construction and peculiarities of the 
St. Lawrence - Great Lakes Seaway, the many canals of Soviet 
Russia, old and new, the Kiel Canal, so celebrated for its 
role as a target in World War II, as well as the Manchester, 
Amsterdam and Corinth waterways. All these are adequately 
illustrated by photographs, sketches and maps, current and 
historical, though the map of Russian water links needs rather 
a strong glass for easy interpretation. Perhaps this is a timely 
book, as it disposes finally of the old “ditch in the sand” notion 
of national as well as international short cuts and is a general 
reminder that airways are still very far from replacing the 
traditional means of long freight hauls. 
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Burr, S. The Saint Bride Blue. Illus. by L. Atkinson 
225 pp. 74+ X5 . . . Routledge 10/6 
This is a “Holiday adventure” story, and a very bad one. 
Three brash unattractive characters, a young naval officer, 
the daughter of a schoolmaster, and her fat, chatty girl-friend, 
set off in a broken down car for a holiday in Scotland. They 
meet an unlikely Lord Bills, who takes to them at once and 
joins in their larks. The journey is an adventure, and when 
they get to the west coast of Scotland they are plunged into 
the mystery surrounding a brother and sister who live in a 
rather odd way in a tower on an island. Eventually they 
discover their secret, they are sheltering their lunatic mother. 
Lord Bills’ chauffeur then marries the sister and inherits an 
old castle. The Lord gives the young naval officer a new 
Jaguar and the holiday comes to an end. This very slapped 
together, uncharming tale is a disappointment after the same 
author’s My Candle the Moon. 


De Jonc, M. The Wheel on the School. Illus. by 
P. Sendak. 298 pp. 84 X 54 . Lutterworth Press 12/6 

No storks come to roost in the little Dutch village of 
Shora. This, the children decide, is because there is nowhere 
for them to alight, no trees, no resting cartwheels on the 
roofs. They therefore set off, with their teacher’s encourage- 
ment, to find a wheel to set on the school. This quest is the 
theme of this wholly delightful book. 

Once in a while a book comes along which establishes 
itself in the first paragraph; there is a certainty of touch which 
is unmistakable. The Wheel on the School is of this rare 
company. Although Mr. De Jong has lived in America most 
of his life, this is a European book. It has that elusive quality 
which we recognise in Emil and Mimff, which comes from 
deep roots. The narrative is leisurely, naive, intimate. It is 
about and for children, but there is no sense of writing down 
to the child; Mr. De Jong is talking quietly, reflectively, as 
if to himself, and we are privileged to overhear. It is all so 
spontaneous that one realises, with something of a shock, that 
the book conforms to all the theoretical criteria of a good 
children’s book, in interest, narrative, style, characterisation 
and tone. How well it deserved its Newbery Medal. 

I have no doubt that English children will recognise the 


quality of this sweet and heartening picture of life in another 
land. 
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FoTHERGILL, C. The True Book about Motor Cars 
Illus. 144 pp. 7} X 5 P ‘ ‘ Muller 7/6 


As a motoring correspondent of some eminence, the author 
of this quite comprehensive outline of motoring history can 
speak with authority. Here is more than a catalogue of makes 
and models, for the personalities responsible for design and 
organisation in car production are not neglected, nor are those 
men who have from time to time risked their lives to prove 
the worth of new ideas. Nearly a hundred years of invention 
and experiment are surveyed and the collateral matters of legal 
obstruction, racing,. trials, and international co-operation 
receive due notice. For the young car enthusiast the book 
may provide a sound basis of fact and reference, and Gordon’s 
sketches often convey a better idea of the “personality” of a 
car than could be transferred by the most careful photograph. 
Prophetically, Mr. Fothergill says that there is no reason to 
believe that Britain is lagging behind America in the pro- 
duction of a feasible turbine car. It will be interesting to 
see whether this year’s turbine model in Britain will have 
solved the problems he found in the first Rover effort. His 
ideas for a “people’s car,” too, give food for thought. 


HackFrortH-Jones, G. Green Sailors and fair winds 
Illus. by J. Main and D. Cobb. 191 pp. 7% X 54 





Hodder and Stoughton 10/6 


The sixth story of the Green family and their omniscient 
Uncle George is much like the other five. There are the same 
sailing adventures, described with an abundance of technical 
detail, the same unsubtle observation, the same simple humour. 
The most notable addition is Captain Eaglehawk who, after a 
life of sailing in distant waters, is going round the world (he has 
done twenty miles in the last two years), mostly on the end 
of other men’s tow-ropes. This, like the others, is a shallow 
portrait, but agreeable as a caricature. 


The new Green Sailors book confirms one’s impression 
that this material, admirable for radio treatment, does not 


stand up well to the more concentrated study which reading 
affords. 


The illustrations of ships are quite delightful; those of 
people flat and unconvincing. The artists in fact share the 
strength and weakness of the author. 
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Harnett, C. Stars of Fortune. Illus. 223 pp. 
2. >. aan ‘ : , ; ; Methuen 15/- 

Cynthia Harnett writes an admirable historical novel, and 
not one for children only. She has the essential quality of 
getting about as near as we can hope to do into the vital 
atmosphere of the period in which her people are set, and there 
can be little doubt that this is the result of the most minute 
attention to detail. If there be added considerable power of 
characterisation and a freshness of attack in the mere telling 
of the story, then, as here, one will have a tale vigorous, 
convincing and deeply interesting to the end. 

The novel deals with the large Washington family in its 
Sulgrave home in the mid-16th century, and with the very 
dangerous attempts of the elder children to act as knights-errant 
for the Princess Elizabeth, under open arrest, so to speak, at 
nearby Woodstock. This, be it said, is a shaky part of the 
tale, for one cannot imagine that shrewd and calculating 
Queen of the future to have lent herself to episodes like this; 
but the story is not much the worse for that, and as the 
momentary escape of Elizabeth is an essential part of the whole 
affair, perhaps we should be grateful that here at all events 
she steps out of character. 

For the rest there can be nothing but praise, for the 
entirely authentic glimpses of the life and customs of the day; 
for the natural and happy children; for their worried and pre- 
occupied adults threatened by the politics of the times; for 
the pleasant drawings and for the most attractive production. 


Hopkins, K. Great Moments in Exploration. Illus. 
by D. Walsh. 128 pp. 74 X 5 . Phoenix House 7/6 

Through Kenneth Hopkins’ pages surge such admirable 
human qualities as courage, determination, self-sacrifice and 
endurance. Stories which extol such virtues cannot be told 
too often in a world where young people must often think that 
the primrose path to success is lined with slickness, cadging, 
dishonesty and petty deceit. 

Mr. Hopkins delivers nine neatly-packed adventures ; 
there are no literary wrappings, no lengthy moralising, to keep 
an excited child from the facts of these rousing tales of 
exploration. Here are Marco Polo and George Macartney 
in China; Henry Hudson at the top of the globe, Douglas 
Mawson at the bottom; Cook on his 60,000 mile journey in 
the South Seas, Speke nosing out the source of the Nile, and 
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Alan Gheerbrant on his impossible adventure up the Amazon; 
Colonel Flatters fighting tribesman and climate in the Sahara, 
Hume and Hovell fighting the unknown waste-land of 
Australia. 


This book will woo many a goggle-eyed youngster from 
T.V. heroes and pop guns; most of the values it embodies are 
worthy of imitation even by those whose explorations will never 
lead them much beyond the garden fence. 


Jessup, R. Puzzle of the past. Illus. by N. Battershill 
and K. Symonds. 64 pp. 124 X 93 . Rathbone 15/- 
This is a very exciting book. It deals first with a history 
of archaeology from its earliest stages, and that history is in 
itself of deep interest, for men have not always been greatly 
concerned with their own past. Indeed, there has perhaps 
never been a time when it has interested and absorbed so many 
people as it does today. Pure history, moreover, as it is 
written, can be dull stuff; archaeology has the fascination of a 
treasure-hunt, and the reality appropriate to the marvels of 
science which can almost literally recreate the dead and buried 
past. 


Mr. Jessup realises to the full this aspect of his work, 
and loads this book with gorgeous pictures of men digging 
things up, and of the lovely objects which have been recovered. 
He in no way neglects to make clear the careful patience, the 
routine techniques and even the sheer tedium which are essential 
parts of any excavation. But underlying all this, and far 
transcending the hopes of another Tutankhamen or Sutton 
Hoo ship lies the sheer pleasure of recovering by skill, 
imagination and devotion some fragment of what time has 
buried of humanity’s long struggle away from the caves and 
their hidden and pathetic magic. To this pleasure Mr. Jessup 
pays full tribute in a book calculated to fire the imagination 
of anyone in whom a sense of the past is alive. 


KnicHT, M. = Instructions to Young Naturalists: 
Vol. I, British Reptiles, Amphibians and Pond 
Dwellers. Ulus. 136 pp. 83 X 54. Museum Press 10/6 
The author, Maxwell Knight, will be well-known to 
B.B.C. listeners as a naturalist able to impart his knowledge 
in an easily assimilable form to popular audiences. 


Two thirds of his book are devoted to British Reptiles 
and Amphibians, and their senses and behaviour. The 
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remainder covers some typical examples of “Pond Dwellers” 
large and small. Valuable hints are given in both sections 
on capturing and keeping in captivity. The photographic 
plates are good. 

As the author modestly suggests, his book should be read 
in conjunction with Jdhn Clegg’s Pond Life (Reviewed in the 
Junior Bookshelf, Vol. 20, No. 3). 

The author is not too happy in his explanation (on p. 15) 
of the wide jaw “gape” of the snake. Here he describes the 
upper and lower jaws as capable of being detached from each 
other. Neither on this page, nor on page 83, is there any 
mention of the double hingeing of each half of the lower jaw. 

The book is, however, for the young naturalist, and will 
be of considerable help to him. 


Lyncu, P. The Bookshop on the Quay. Illus. by P. 
Fortnum. 186 pp. 7X5 . . Dent 11/6 

Patricia Lynch is established on her pedestal; she needs 
no more praise. With every book she proves again that she 
is one of those rare, necessary, loved people, who have the 
natural storytelher’s gift. It takes only a few pages, here for 
instance, as the O’Clery family settle to their tea one dusky 
Dublin evening in the room behind the untidy old bookshop 
— then her spell is on every reader. Here is another group 
of her individual, likable characters; here are adventures 
springing like mushrooms in mist. Here is a small boy hero, 
who, like all the best heroes, is on a quest. Here are tragedies 
and a happy ending. There is nothing missing. It is a lovely 
story, told flawlessly. Patricia Lynch needs no more praise. 
She has written another book. Read it to children. Give 
it to children to read. 

One thing makes The Bookshop on the Quay an even 
more desirable book than usual. In Peggy Fortnum the pub- 
lishers have found, at last, just the right illustrator to suggest 
Patricia Lynch’s magical world. 


Masters, R. E. First Performance. Illus. by L. 
Roberts. 245 pp. -73 X 54 ‘ Macmillan 10/6 
The plot of this musically spiced mystery story centres 
around the manuscript of a lost Mozart symphony, which 
excites the interest and the cupidity of a group of amateur 
and professional music-lovers on the one hand and a _ well- 
organised band of crooks working for a lunatic recluse on the 
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other. ‘The discovery, disappearance and recovery of the 
manuscript are worked out by means of a visit to Paris by 
Michael and Jennifer Branson. Quite a lot of good music 
is “introduced” by the way, that is to say that well-known 
compositions are discussed and even analysed in a simple way 
aimed at securing the interest of those not musically gifted 
as well as of those readers who may already be performers. 
There are some nice sidelights on The Enigma Variations, 
a full description of Till Eulenspiegel, and an attempt to 
evaluate the impressionist attitude of The Submerged 
Cathedral, while Haydn’s Surprise Symphony, Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony and Mozart’s Overture to The Marriage 
of Figaro are also mentioned among others. The musical 
part is very well done but it is a little hard to reconcile it 
with the boy—and—girl—detective aspects of the story which 
seem just a little cheap and artificial by comparison. Never- 
theless, this is a book to be put in the way of any child who 
evinces the slightest interest in music of a serious nature. 


Mitroy, C. A Highland Quest. Illus. 208 pp. 

83 X 53 ; ; ‘ ; Burns and Oates 15/- 
This story has a Roman Catholic background and is 
obviously written for the young of that faith. This, however, 
does not preclude its popular appeal. Its story of a search 
for a lost passage in a Scottish castle and a missing historic 
chalice contained therein has all the right ingredients and a 
lively crowd of young people to give it colour and movement. 
The author’s faith serves to enrich the book, to give it a sure 
and enlightening foundation and no sign of bias is obvious — 
although it may be working just a little behind the forthright 
witness. The wide horizons of the author’s life are obvious. 
A multiplicity of interests is evident and these interests scatter 
the story with shining facets that will probably catch a reader’s 
eye. Literature, music, bird watching, cooking, archaeology 
and history, are numbered among the intermittent avid 
absorptions that fill the pages to overflowing with good things. 
The author is an idealist and she seeks to bring the reader 
to an appreciation of the good life and all that it can mean 
in its abundance. It is a pity, therefore, that in her enthusiasm 
she forgets sometimes to come down to earth. Her life is 
perhaps life as it should be, but there are not enough angels 
here to rub one into realisation or jostle one into a continued 
acceptance of the story. Her children are real individuals 
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full of their own personalities, but they, too, tend to be a 
little too correct. They are not pious but they turn to do and 
say the right thing at the right moment a shade too easily. 
The illustrations by Enid Lacey are a little wooden but yet 
symbolic of movement and drawn with a pleasing sense of 
pattern. 


Moore, J. Come rain, come shine. Illus. by J. 
Porter. 256 pp. 84 X 53 : ' Collins 18/- 

“Now although your children watch television, and go 
to the cinema, read about space-ships and so on without show- 
ing the least surprise that these concepts should be,” writes 
John Moore in this friendly, rambling book, “it is nevertheless 
important that’ they should know Wonder . . . unless they 
can know some Wonder, they will lack humility ; and the 
eternal, unchanging, ever-present Wonder is this mystery of 
Life.” 

Mystery of Life ... Wonder . . . vast conceptions indeed ; 
and John Moore suggests mustard and cress on wet flannel 
as an introduction to humility. But a hundred other living 
things — plants, birds, animals, flowers, insects — from this 
thesaurus of country life would serve equally well. 

Moore’s close observation and fresh revelations of nature 
in its ever-changing annual pageant are matched by a sharp 
ear for a story and a keen eye for characters. All is grist; 
seed catalogues, dialect words, myxomatosis, bats, Dylan 
Thomas and butterflies rub shoulders with autumn leaves, cats, 
bees, summer floods and caterpillars. 

A hotchpotch? Yes; but a very delightful and informative 
hotchpotch. 


NEEDHAM, V. The Secret of the White Peacock. 

Illus. by J. Bruce. 192 pp. 74 X 5 . Collins 9/6 
Here is “the mixture as before.” Laurette, poor orphaned 
daughter of a brilliant scientist, goes to live with a 
curmudgeonly old guardian who is immensely rich and lives 

in a grand house in the Ruritanian district where the Stormy 
Petrel, Anastasia, and Miss Needham’s well-known characters 
live — where, in short, “everyone is somebody” and “dukes are 
three a penny.” Laurette possesses a secret formula, hidden 

in a white china peacock, which if used, would, in some un- 
specified way, have made her father master of the world. The 
story revolves round the conflict in Laurette’s mind as to 
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whether she should reveal the secret to her guardian; bad hat 
though he seems to be, his better nature is brought out by 
Laurette’s youth and unaffected charm. The problem solves 
itself in the end, and there is a promise of distant wedding 
bells for Laurette and a young scientist — very distant, for 
she is little more than a child. Girls of twelve or thirteen 
who have read The Black Riders and the other books in the 
series, will no doubt like this tale, but one wishes the author 
could strengthen her stories with more virility — the air of 
faded gentility, and the slightly unhealthy emotional atmos- 
phere of her later books is unfortunate. The line drawings 
are clear, but of no particular distinction. 


Patcuett, M. E. Return to the Reef. Illus. by J. 
Kiddell-Monroe. 171 pp. 74 X 5 . Lutterworth 7/6 
The only complaint one can make about this well-written 
book is that the heroine more than once plainly “asks for it” 
in getting into the difficulties which enable her creator to show 
her in exciting circumstances which give opportunities for 
descriptive writing of a high order and considerable evocative 
charm. Allowing for the undoubted fact that a child brought 
up on a cattle station on the N.S.W. - Queensland border 
would be more independent and show more initiative than a 
city girl, there is no doubt that Mary is often naughty and 
irresponsible. However, she is still likable, and so are her 
pets — the three dogs, the droll cockatoo, who will win the 
affection as well as the credulity of the hardened reader, the 
horse, Ajax, and the incidental pets which surround the house 
which looks out on the Great Barrier Reef. Here, at the 
scene of an earlier story, Treasure of the Reef, Mary spends 
her convalescence after an ordeal in a bush fire. With the 
crippled Rosie and the restless Bron, she revels in the surprises 
of the tropical jungle and seas, surrounded always by creatures 
who for the most part have accepted Man, as they know him, 
for a friend. Strongest of all the pleasant things in this book 
is the sense of friendship existing between people of differing 
age and origin who ask for nothing more than a chance to 
enjoy the fruits and the beauties of this rather neglected 
wonderland. 


PLowman, S. Sixteen sail in Aboukir Bay. Illus. 
by R. Kennedy. 204 pp. 8 X 53. . Methuen 12/6 
The opening of this story is superb. It has the archaic 
style, the intimacy, the persuasiveness of Stevenson. The rest 
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is not of that standard, but it is nevertheless a very fine book. 
Miss Plowman, who wrote a biography of Nelson recently, 
here lets us see her hero through the eyes of a young midship- 
man. She gives us all the tedium and frustration of war as 
well as its occasional excitement and glory. She shows, too, 
that not all naval life was brutal; we are spared the floggings 
which most historical writers find obligatory. Instead, life 
on shipboard is shown as a partnership, disciplined but humane. 
This is an original view; Miss Plowman’s judgments of policy 
and people are also original and forthright, and if young 
readers miss the shock of unconventionality they can hardly 
fail to be stimulated by such vigorous statement. 


Miss Plowman’s only concession to a youthful audience is 
in telling her tale in the words of a young officer; she tells 
the great story straight, and I have no doubt that children, 
particularly boys who like action and who are willing to think 
for themselves, will meet the demands she makes of them. 


Quarry, J. The Land and People of the West 
Indies. Illus. 84 pp. 8 X 5 . A. and C. Black 6/6 
This addition to the Land and Peoples series relies, as 
do its fellows, on a direct approach, which for some types of 
reader may have advantages over the descriptive surveys 
related through the agency of a boy or girl traveller. It is 
true that the information contained here might be extracted 
from a more comprehensive work on economic geography but 
there are still advantages in isolating a topic with such varied 
sub-divisions. There is more licence, also, for including homely 
touches and “local colour” not allowed for in the plan of a 
larger work. The result is a pleasing if not exhaustive account 
of an area nowadays much in the news and of constant 
importance in the economy of the world. Some fifteen 
handsome photographs eke out the text and there is a very clear 
map which might, indeed, have been balanced by another 
showing communications. 


Savi_tE, M. Wings over Witchend. 247 pp. 
74 X 5 -. , iy ; Newnes 10/6 
For this adventure of the Lone Piners Mr. Saville chooses 
a stretch of wild country in Shropshire, near where members 
of a glider club were recently marooned by a sudden fall of 
snow — excellent territory for some who fight shy of the 
law and splendid country in which to get one’s characters lost 
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and found. The Morton children (twins Dickie and Mary, 
and elder brother David) combine with Petronella (Peter) 
Stirling, Tom Ingles and Jenny Harman to defeat the efforts 
of a black market gang to make a nice little profit on Christmas 
trees stolen from a neighbouring state forest. Much of the 
atmosphere of mystery and adventure is derived from the fact 
that a great deal takes place during the hours of darkness and 
complicated by the vagaries of the winter weather in this part 
of the world. Mr. Saville handles the manoeuvres within his 
established terrain with his customary skill and in the twins 
he has a pair of characters who could easily be as infuriating 
in real life as in the ‘book. 


Trease, G. The Gates of Bannerdale. 164 pp. 
+ nee —*™ 10/6 

This is the fifth of Mr. Trease’s “Bannermere” books. 
The author has said that it is the last of the 30,000 words 
which have traced the progress of his quartet of characters 
from the lower forms of Winthwaite Grammar and High 
Schools to Oxford University or marriage. 

Bill Melbury leaves his remote Lakeland Grammar School 
for a successful interview and entrance examination for 
Hereford College, Oxford. Mr. Trease’s picture of Oxford 
(he was himself at Queen’s), its life within and without 
College walls, its glamour and teeming activities is con- 
vincing and sincere. The affair of the College silver, 
presumably put in to catch the 11 plus audience, is unrealistic 
and inconsistent. 

In the fourth “Bannermere” book Mr. Trease showed 
that he could handle the difficult problem of adolescent friend- 
ships; in The Gates of Bannermere he touches on it in the 
relationship betwen Bill and Penny. This, surely, is a theme, 
set in the excitement and turmoil of the first year at Oxford, 
which a writer of Mr. Trease’s calibre could have developed ; 
instead he lets himself flop into the over-crowded groove of 
amateur detection. 

I should like to see Mr. Trease using a different set of 
characters, writing a novel which involves the loves and lives 
of older adolescents, their ideals, their disappointments, their 
bewilderments. He could do it — and the result would be 
a really worthwhile book, much more in keeping with his 
— than pottering about with hidden silver behind oak 
panels. 
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Von SANDEN, W. Ingo. Illus. 109 pp. 84 X 54 
Museum Press 8/6 
Books about keeping strange pets are becoming so common 
that it has to be a very strange animal, or a very good writer, 
before a new book can make the grade. James Fisher and 
Maxwell Knight have set the pace as far as fairly normal pet 
keeping is concerned, but on a deeper level Len Howard and 
Konrad Lorenz, and for sheer entertainment David Atten- 
borough and Gerald Durrell, are all pre-eminent. In_ this 
assorted but distinguished body of writers; Mr. Von Sanden 
fits somewhat uneasily. His short book, which is an account 
of his relationship with Ingo, an otter, and contains some 
good but not wholly remarkable photographs, falls between 
various stools. For instance, it has a certain amount of 
practical advice about keeping otters in captivity, and some 
general remarks about the ecology of animals, which are 
presumably designed for the serious naturalist. But the 
information conveyed is not new, and it is on its merits as 
a story for children that the book should be judged. It is 
quite well written, judging from the perfectly adequate trans- 
lation, but it does not bear the hallmarks of enduring value; 
its virtues are a mild friendliness which fails to develop a 
distinction of its own. While being an addition to the shelf 
of “pet books” it is doubtful if its impact will be lasting or 
its life long. 


Wait, Mrs. P. The Wanted Man. Illus. by M. 

Gernat. 146 pp. 8 X 54 ' ‘ Methuen 11/6 
Here is the sort of family adventure-mystery story for 

which we have been looking. Mrs. Wait has not only keen 
powers of observation where children are concerned, but she 
possesses a pretty turn of wit, which makes her characters 
real, and good fun to know. The situation — a family of 
orphaned children living in a rambling old house, and looked 
after by various aunts, the nearby well-to-do family whose 
pony they may borrow, the thief and the missing jewels — 
all this is commonplace enough, but the way in which it is 
handled is refreshingly natural and amusing. No mysterious 
and unspecified illness removes Aunt Josephine to hospital, but 
the fact that she has broken her leg while chasing a strange 
ginger cat out of the larder; Aunt Mary, extremely in- 
experienced in housekeeping and not very much older than the 
children themselves, comes to look after them, and becomes 
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involved in their search for the wanted man. He is found 
in the end by the local policeman, not by the children, though 
they get their reward for their well-meant efforts (after all, 
they do manage to capture the detective by mistake). The 
thief himself is no stock figure of villainy, but a wrongdoer 
who evokes some sympathy. Children of eleven and over will, 
I am sure, laugh at and enjoy this story, unless they particularly 
dislike books written in the first person. 


Wikins, H. P. Guide to the Heavens. Illus. 
107 pp. 8% X 54 ; , ‘ ‘ Muller 12/6 
The contents of this well-produced book include Star 
Maps of the heavens for each month of the year, with index 
maps for March, June, September and December; special map 
for the Southern Circumpolar observer; an alphabetical list 
of the chief constellations and of the chief objects for observ- 
ation by a binocular or small telescope ; an index of the 
brightest stars and progressive maps of the moon. There are 
also such details as views of Mars, positions of the planets for 
the period 1955-2000, diagrammatic tables for eclipses and a 

reconstruction of the sun’s total eclipse in 1954. 
Each map is explained by a page or so of text and the 
book as a whole is designed for the observer who has no 


specialist equipment or may have to manage with the naked 
eye. Although it is hinted that the contents of the book are 
relevant to contemporary interest in space travel not much 
is said about the distances of major planets from Earth. 


WiuaMs-E.uis, A. Changing the World. Illus. 
174 pp. 74 X 5 ; ; ; Bodley Head 9/6 
This is a companion volume to Men Who Found out, 
by the same author. It contains six biographies of eminent, 
but not obvious scientists whose lives spread from the eight- 
eenth century to the present day. They are a nicely varied 
selection: Benjamin Franklin, Lavoisier, Humboldt, Mary 
Kingsley, Rutherford and Ruth Benedict. They are described 
against the backgrounds of their particular periods, in an 
excellent easy manner, so that first of all they can be seen as 
people, real people living in their times, and then the enquiring 
successful scientists who are remembered for their achieve- 
ments. The author is particularly good at describing in simple 
language, technically difficult discoveries. Words like atomic 
energy, social anthropology, penicillin, will mean a good deal 

more to children after they have read this book. 
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There are many ways in which such potted biographies 
can be unsatisfactory. How can they be easily readable with- 
out being trivial? How can they be complete without being 
dull? and so on. Mrs. Williams-Ellis has avoided all the 
worst pitfalls, so that Changing the World will be a useful, 
up-to-date addition to the reference shelf. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


ALLEN, A. The Story of Archaeology. Illus. by J. 
Allen. 245 pp. 8X5 .. . Faber 15/- 

This book is really an account of what has been revealed 
of the past of mankind by archaeological means, and it is 
quite proper to its title that there should be little reference 
to archaeological methods as such. Gathered within one cover 
like this, the wealth of knowledge which has been acquired 
of the history of humanity is seen to be truly astonishing, the 
more so as one realises that the whole record has been revealed 
by the elaborations of a technique which is barely a century 
old, and without which the bulk of what is now known would 
have been irretrievably lost. Nothing is more certain than 
that the skill and scientific approach of the archaeologist have 
come only just in time. Factories, housing estates, modern 
farming — these and many other developments destroy the 
surviving material at a terrifying rate, and it does so happen 
that the chief means of securing the information which can 
be afforded is a vigilant and informed public, capable of 
recognising the unusual and ready to call in the experts in 
good time. 

A book like this of Mrs. Allen comes, therefore, very 
opportunely. Children wander everywhere and look at every- 
thing. If they be brought up, historically speaking, to think 
in terms of the kind of knowledge which Mrs. Allen has so 
attractively collected and set out in this book, there may well 
be less complaint of information arriving too late. It is a 
work well calculated to help by arousing and sustaining the 
most useful kind of interest. 


Asimov, I. The Chemicals of Life. 160 pp. 8 X 54 
Bell 12/6 
Enzymes, vitamins and hormones are particularly all 
protein molecules of high molecular weight and very complex 
structure, very different from the simple compounds en- 
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countered in an elementary science course. In this account, 
the author avoids actual formulae (except that of cane sugar), 
but by means of diagrams and many apt analogies he gives 
a good notion of their structures and reactions. He is an 
American biochemist who writes simply but sensibly,-and it 
would be difficult to better his treatment of such topics as 
catalysis, hydrolysis, equilibrium and the function of high 
energy bonds. Enough is provided of cell structure and 
division to help a young (or not so young) reader to under- 
stand how the body works, in health and disease. 


Evans, C. On Climbing. Illus. 191 pp. 94 X 6} 


Museum Press 30/- 

Charles Evans is fully qualified to write this book. He 
has climbed with Tilman and Shipton, he was a member of 
John Hunt’s Everest expedition, and he himself led the recent 
successful Kanchenjunga team. 

From a background of years of first-hand knowledge and 
experience, Dr. Evans writes enthusiastically of his own climbs 
in Wales, the Alps and the Himalaya, whetting the reader’s 
appetite for the major part of the book, which is concerned 
with climbing methods and techniques. The advice he gives 
on equipment and clothing; on climbing rock, snow and ice; 
on mountain camping and mountain rescue is reliable, practical 
and thorough, and particularly useful for beginners. 

Through both personal reminiscences and technical details 
shines Dr. Evans’ almost fanatical love for the mountains, 
their beauty, their challenge and for the profound satisfaction 
to be found climbing and living among them. 

On Climbing has a fine selection of mountain photographs, 
many of them by C. Douglas Milner, and a host of diagrams, 
most of which, unfortunately, are amateurish and quite un- 
suitable for such a well-produced, first-class book. 


Kamo, J: Daughter of the Desert. Illus. 191 pp. 
8 xX 5} ‘ ‘ Bodley Head 10/6 


Gertrude Bell’s s is a name particularly to be remembered 
at a time when the fund of goodwill in the Arab world which 
she helped so much to build up for her country seems to be 
dwindling away rapidly. She was indeed an extraordinary 
and brilliant woman, of the kind that the sheltered and con- 
fined households of the Victorian upper classes seemed from 
time to time to produce. Florence Nightingale, at least in 
single-minded determination and tireless energy, was such 
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another. She had not, however, the mental power or the 
versatility of Gertrude Bell, who from taking a First at 
Oxford became famous as mountaineer, traveller, administrator, 
archaeologist and above all as an individual gifted with the 
greatest powers to charm and enrich all who knew her, at 
home or in the Near East. 

Mrs. Kamm’s readable and exciting account of this great 
Englishwoman is deeply interesting and is strongly to be 
recommended for the school library. 


Knicut, M. Animals after Dark. Illus. 136 pp. 

2 ) See Routledge 15/- 
Intended to fill a gap among popular natural history 
publications, Animals after Dark is an introduction to the 
“night life” of a large section of British vertebrates and in- 
vertebrates. 

The conditions that nocturnal animals encounter are 
defined ; the senses on which they depend and the acuity of 
these senses are well described. 

From mankind’s customary avoidance of the dark, and 
from urbanised man’s inability, when deprived of light, to 
register correctly sound, scent and touch, springs the com- 
parative neglect of the lives of creatures whose maximum 
activity is reserved for the night. To nocturnal animals the 
very senses man uses least are the most effective. 

Maxwell Knight’s book embodies the discoveries of others 
and also his own original observations and _ conclusions. 
Particularly interesting are his observations on tame animals, 
e.g. the young owl taught by an older bird to dislocate the 
neck of a rodent as the first step after the capture of the prey. 

With engaging modesty the author submits his observa- 
tions for confirmation, correction, or amplification, with a 
special plea for the last. 

Nine chapters are devoted to mammals, four to birds, 
reptiles, amphibians and fishes, and two to invertebrates. In 
each chapter Mr. Knight shows how much there is still to 
learn. 

A slight slip occurs on p. 11, on which it is stated that 
Grasshoppers have their auditory organs on the abdomen. This 
is true as regards the Short-horned Grassshoppers ; the Long- 
—_ Grasshoppers have their auditory organs in the fore 
tibiae. 

The excellent illustrations contribute towards making this 
a stimulating book, which should assist the young naturalist. 
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LancuBery, E. 4. V. Roe. Illus. 140 pp. 
8 X 53 : . : : , Bodley Hea 10/6 

“Powered by an 80 h.p. Gnome, the original model of 
1913 had a minimum flying speed of 35 m.p.h. and a maximum 
of 82 m.p.h. The wing span was 36 feet and the length 293 
feet.” 

What in the world are we coming to? True enough this 
book, which tells the life story of Sir Alliott Vernon-Roe, 
“Pioneer of British aviation,” is one of the Men of the Modern 
Age series and as such we must expect some fairly formidable 
technicalities, but even so, this is surely strange fare for 
children. Within its merits, and as far as the subject of 
aviation is intelligible to the layman of whatever age, Mr. 
Lanchbery tells his story with authority and with the minimum 
of “dressing-up” and padding. And his subject is clearly a 
man to command the admiration of all of us, even if he has 
not the elan and old-time heroism of a Douglas Bader and 
“Johnnie” Johnson. It is the form which this particular book 
takes which gives one doubts. If it is for children, then some 
concession might be made to the less mechanically minded of 
its readers. If for grown-ups, it is too skimpy, with too short 
paragraphs and its analysis of men and motives is plainly in- 
adequate. And if it is for that sad tribe, the “teenagers” 
then it seems a mistake to rob them of the richness that would 
have been theirs had they been older or younger. 


Pick, J. B. Spectator’s Handbook. Illus. 144 pp. 

8ixX5 . .  . +. ~ Phoenix Sports Books 12/6 
It is an awful thought for those who have played a variety 

of games, even though only in adolescence, that others may 
habitually watch sport on the ground, or vicariously through 
the medium of radio and television, without having a clear 
idea of what constitutes good or bad play. There would seem 

to be little point in such activity; there is also little doubt 
that it happens so. What Mr. Pick sets out to do is to give 

an uninformed spectator an insight into the minds — and at 
times into the bodies — of those who play games or run races 
for money or for love. I don’t remember feeling the strain 

of a distance race so really from the printed word as from 
the author’s section on Athletics, and he achieves similar 
effects in the sections on cricket, soccer, rugby, tennis and 
boxing. From time to time the text is enlivened by what can 
only be called “cracks” and by unusual but not overstrained 
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comparisons. (Always excepting the reference to Gina 
Lollobrigida on p. 137.) It is encouraging to find the author 
protesting against the elaborate and often effete phraseology 
employed by some broadcasters and commentators which has 
made the language of sport so technical that the player who 
retired from active participation some years ago cannot fathom 
what is supposed to be going on. There are over twenty 
good and relevant photographs and some simple diagrams, but 
whether the book can really reach and teach the non-player 
I am not, as a player, qualified to judge. 


Ruw, C. From Zero to Infinity. 146 pp. 8 X 53 

Routledge 12/6 
Speculations about numbers began, we are reminded, with 
the Greeks, and they are still going on. Most people have 
been amused for a few moments with puzzles concerning 
figures, and this book may entice them to find out more about 
what lies beneath these familiar concepts. The arrangement 
is ingenious. Each chapter is devoted to one of the integers 
from zero to nine, and each integer starts a train of specula- 
tions and theorems. Any book on the Theory of Numbers 
will have something to say about primes, and here they are 
— any number of them. In one place the cubes are 
reminiscently described as “interesting but tough.” So is this 
book. Not many of the non-mathematically minded may have 
the staying-power to read every line of this book to its end 
in visions of infinity, though there may be some arithmetical 
Mozarts who will do so. After all, some of the greatest 
discoveries were made by relatively young mathematicians. 
Still, there is no reason why an ordinary reader should not 
skip the harder parts; for the rest, he will find lively writing, 
he will encounter, and gain a respect for, some great 
mathematicians, and he will find out why the binary system 

is so well suited to modern electronic computing machines. 
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SrreEATFEILD, N. (Ed.) The Day Before Yesterday 

Illus. by P. Hart. 255 pp. 8$ X 54 . Collins 12/6 
Miss Streatfeild here introduces us to a gathering of real 
people who recall their individual memories of fifty years ago. 
These people, all of varying situations and occupations, con- 
tribute a lively picture of life as it was then and we hear the 
reminiscences of such people as a cook, a nannie, a miner, a 
doctor, a gamekeeper, a sailor, a débutante and a suffragette. 
Miss Streatfeild brings each one forward and gives us a full 
introduction to them, an introduction coloured by her own 
memories, before the individual speaks for him or herself. 
Because the people speak for themselves each has his or her 
own particular style and manner. This makes the book a 
very personal encounter and these people’s experiences are an 
education for us today in this hurried busy age. ‘There is 
sincerity and feeling here, roughness and smoothness, gaiety 
and suffering, heroism and courage, faith and 
flippancy, and the whole is evocative of that age of extremes 
where gaily coloured frills and flounces brushed the rags and 
tatters of a neighbour so easily. This galaxy of individual 
personal experiences effects a far surer acquaintance with our 
forbears than any mere formal account. Miss Streatfeild some- 
times gives an impression of stiffness and formality in her 


introductions but she writes well, and she gives facts, and 
there is sufficient levity and homeliness in the reminiscences 
to offset this trait. The illustrations and the production are 
well worthy of an admirable work. 





THE BRIDGE 


The books included in this section have been chosen from among ‘Adult’ 
novels as being suitable for inclusion in the Intermediate Library and are 
generally suggested for reading by young people from 15 to 19. They are 
not necessarily of very recent publication. 


ALMEDINGEN, E. M. Stand fast, beloved City 
Hutchinson 
The theme of this story is contained in its last lines 
“Tyrants come and tyrants go — but men abide.” ‘A slight 
picture of life under a totalitarian regime showing the subtle 
influences which work to preserve hope and the spirit of free- 
dom despite oppression. Recommended for older adolescents. 


CapeELL, E. The Lark shall sing. Hodder & Stoughton 10/6 
A romantic story of a family of young people who loved 

their home but had no money to keep it going. Lucille, the 
eldest, is to be married and decides that the house must be 

sold and the family sent to boarding school or to work away 
from the district. How her plans are frustrated and the home 


life saved makes a good story likely to appeal to most girls of 
14 up. 


Crompton, R. Matty and the Dearingroydes 

Hutchinson 12/6 

A light, amusing tale of a “poor relation” who is brought 

back into her family for the dubious ends of one of her cousins. 

Matty, however, is a person of decided character and her inter- 

ference helps many of her newly-found relatives to achieve 

their desires. But in the process Matty herself becomes un- 

wanted and though her relatives provide for her she quickly 
decides to go her own way again. 


Curtiss, U. The Deadly Climate . Eyre & S. 10/6 

Set in a small New England town, this detective story 

is not for the squeamish. It begins with a witness to a murder 

and the subsequent story is concerned with the murderer’s 

efforts to get rid of the witness whom he thinks may be able 

to identify him. Suspicion falls on any but the right person 

and the tension becomes almost unbearable till it is resolved 

almost by accident. Given the motive, the solution is 
sufficiently plausible. 
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Dark, E. No barrier. ‘ , ‘ Collins 12/6 
A long novel, supported by extracts from contemporary 
diaries, dealing with the early settlement of New South Wales. 
The period covered deals with the deposition of (Governor 
Bligh and continues through the administration of Governor 
Macquarie, whose enlightened efforts to achieve co-operation 
between settlers and natives, to establish the time-expired 
convicts as acceptable and useful members of the community ~ 
and to develop amenities such as hospitals and education met 
with much opposition both in the Colony and, mainly on 
financial grounds, in the mother country. The closing chapter 
gives a true picture of the hazardous and difficult building 
of a road across the mountains, the story being based on extracts 
from the report of its builder. For older adolescents of both 
Sexes. 


Downes, A. M. Speak to me _ brother 
Hodder & Stoughton 12/6 
The six Macrae children and their crippled, widowed 
mother live in the country in North America. The eldest 
boy wishes to be a composer, the eldest girl wishes to go to 
College, but both have to sacrifice their ambitions to support 
the family, and things are further complicated by the arrival 


of Cousin Jessie and her baby. The life is interestingly 
different from that of a similar family in England, and the 
underlying moral is good and not forced. 


Duccan, A. God and my right ‘ ‘ Faber 15/- 
A well documented reconstruction of the struggle between 
Church and State, between Henry II and his erstwhile friend 
and Chancellor, Thomas a Becket. The author describes the 
boyhood of Becket and the youth and accession of Henry, show- 
ing the background against which they grew and developed and 
the similarity of their passionate tempers and ambitions. The 
outlines of the story are well known but this amplification of 
them provides for better understanding of both parties, and 

is also interesting in itself as a story. 


Feuitie, F. The Cotton Road . Hodder & Stoughton 12/6 
A thrilling story based on the circumventing of the cotton 

blockade imposed by the Union in the South during the 
American Civil War. It is a grim and exciting tale of almost 
incredible hardship, forging a trail through well-nigh trackless 

and impassable country, beset by Indians and brigands and by 
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enemy troops. Though historical records are- scanty, the 
author’s reconstruction of the trail is founded on the account 
given to him by his grandfather, whose own father was lost 
at sea while trying to run the blockade. 


Hererorp, J. The Good Summer 
Hodder & Stoughton 10/6 
Twelve year-old Tommy wants a boat more than anything 
in the world. He borrows half the purchase price and sets 
out to earn the rest. His efforts are largely frustrated and 
he becomes involved in an adult mystery. The background 
of the story concerns the day to day life of ordinary people 
in a seaside village — characterisation is clear and memorable. 
Suitable for boys and girls of 14 and ‘over. 


Hockinc, A. Murder at Mid-day . W.H. Allen 10/6 
Superintendent Austen, of Scotland Yard, answers an odd 
appeal from his goddaughter and decides to spend his holiday 
in Spain. Here he becomes involved in murder, smuggling 
and drug peddling activities and assists the Spanish police to 
solve an unusual case. Novel background wth swift, exciting 
action. 
Leg, A. Call in Miss Hogg , , Cape 12/6 
An exciting crime story with many conflicting and con- 
fusing elements, and a chase for clues and evidence ranging 
from London to Scotland, to the English countryside and 
finally to America. The motive for the crime is old-fashioned 
but the style and pace of the story are quite modern. 


McCrone, G. James and Charlotte . Constable 13/- 

A novel set mainly in Glasgow and developed upon three 

planes representing the loves, courtships and marriages of three 

generations of a middle-class family. Though completely 

modern in period, the story has, in parts, an old-fashioned 
flavour. Likely to interest girls of 16 and over. 


Meyrick, G. The Disastrous Visit 

Hodder & Stoughton 12/6 
The lives of the Lockharts, father and daughter, were 
completely upset by the arrival of Aunt Bertha, the real owner 
of the house. The tenants of the newly created flats succeed 
in deceiving Aunt Bertha and Susan’s father, and in the end 
the former, a sadder and wiser woman, returns to Australia. 

Light reading for older girls, 
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Ransome, S. The Frazer acquittal . Gollancz 10/6 
An unusual detective story, where a witness to the crime 

hides the weapon and finds himself in consequence in many 
difficult situations. Well worked out, psychologically interest- 

ing and so dramatically tense that it must be read at a sitting. 


Scott, J. M. The Other half of the orange 
Heinemann 12/6 
An unusual adventure story, set mainly in Alpine scenes, 
spiced with mystery and the aftermath of war. Recommended 
for adolescents of both sexes. 


StraKER, J. F. The Ginger Horse. Harrap 11/6 

Crime in a preparatory school is certain to appeal to 

young people! Here Inspector Pitts’ attempts at detection 

are complicated and, to some extent, frustrated by the well- 

meaning efforts of a member of the school staff. The story is 

ingenious and well-knit together, and the many red herrings 
keep the reader’s mind agog to the end. 


Treece, H. The Great Captains . Bodley Head 13/6 
The story of “King Arthur” and his battles is here given 

a very different interpretation from the one familiarised by 
Malory and Tennyson. Artos, the half savage Celt, becomes 


the dux bellorum and succeeds Ambrosius as Count of Britain. 
It is a far cry from this savagery to the courtliness of Malory’s 
Arthur, and though the author justifies his reading of the story 
by the fact that men much closer to his period than Malory 
referred to Arthur as “ursus horribilus,” he does not claim 
to have solved the mystery. “The only safe assumption is 
that we are all wrong” is his conclusion. 


Wuitetaw, D. Legacy in Green . Macdonald 
Beginning with a man locked up in the vaults of his own 
business premises in company with a murdered man, this is 
an intricate story in which Scotland Yard works with the 
French Sureté to track down an international criminal gang. 


Very tense atmosphere — for those who like their thrillers 
tough. 
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HENRY WOODFIELD 


Who Goes There ? 


DOROTHY P. LATHROP 
9/6 net 

This companion volume to Bouncing Betsy is a delightful 

picture-story-book recounting what took place when two 

children prepared a picnic for the little animals in the 

woods, Lithographic pencil drawings show the animals 

as they search for the nuts and berries in the snow. 























Other Books by Dorothy P. Lathrop 


Animals of the Bible 


13/6 
Thirty superb drawings presenting the most memorable 
animals of the Old and New Testaments accompanied by 
selections from the Authorised Version of the Bible. This 
book was awarded the Caldecott Medal as the best 
American picture book of its year of publication. 


Bouncing Betsy 
8/6 

A Picture-story-book about a lamb meeting its first 

adventures with other small animals in the fields. 


64 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 











